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ABSTRACT , 

Higher education in the U 
Students clamor for better teaching and g 
Faculty seek stronger protection of their 
collective bargaining. State legislatures 
shifted higher education downward on thei 
priorities. To reverse this drifts truste 
the initiative. If higher education is to 
restore its esteem among various publics, 
must develop a joint counterattack. Only 
recognizing our complementarities within 
labor, can we hope to provide sorely need 
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The Stetvardship of Trustees and the President 



Clifton R. VVharton;jr. 



The university does not lend itself to pure democracy and only the ptesi- 
dent and trustees can truly address and meld the broad range of issues . . . 
Presidents and trustees must take the lead in striking a balance between 
societal accountability and institutional integrity. 



Higher education in the United 
States is under siege. Students 
clamor for better teaching and 
greater academic '^relevance." Fac- 
ulty seek stronger protection of 
their interests through collective bar- 
gaining. State legislatures and pri- 
vate donors have shifted higher edu- 
cation downward on their lists of 
fiscal priorities. The general public 
and federal and state government, 
disenchanted by "pot, permissive- 
ness, and protest/' have raised a cry 
tor reform and accountability. 

The list of these forces could be 
lengthened: 

• There is the erosive impact of 
inflation and reduced funding such 
as revealed in a recent study show* 
ing that the overall annual rate of 



tlnancial growth in real terms has 
dropped precipitously from 3.9 per- 
cent to ,5 percent in just two years. 

• The intrusion of federal or state 
guidelines on affirmative action, 
wage controls, student aid, and in 
some cases ^^ven standards of faculty 
productivity and classroom hours 
have added new administrative 
binders. 

• And the growth of cumbersome 
internal governance and grievance 
machinery now demands as much as 
10 percent of faculty time. 

Under the impact of these and 
similar forces, higher education has 
drifted away from its central pur- 
poses and its most effective sjervice 
to society. 



Clifton R. Wharton, Jr., is Presidenl of Michigan State Universily. 
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My message toilay is that if vvc 
are to break this siege and to reverse 
this drift, taistees and presidents 
must take the initiative. If higher ed- 
ucation is to put its house in order 
and restore its esteem among various 
pubUcs. trustees and presidents must 
devciop a joint counterattack. Only 
through improved teamwork recog- 
ni/ingour complementarities within 
an intelligent division of labor, can 
we hopw* to provide sorely needed 
leadership. 

The Roles of Trustees and 
the President 

Given the crises which beleaguer 
us. 1 believe that we must redefine 
our responsibilities in terms of the 
realities of today and the potential 
of tomorrow. We urgently need to 
define an appropriate division of la- 
bor - a division of labor that allows 
presidents and tri^stees each to draw 
upon the strengths of the otner. 

We must begin by recognising that 
trustees and presidents share one 
major characteristic: they are the 
only individuals with a total institu- 
tional perspective. In terms of pol- 
icy determination, only the board 
has both the necessary authority and 
the institution-wide perspective, hi 
terms of policy formulation and its 
execution, only the president lias a 
similar institution-wide perspective 
and competency. 

Such perspectives are indispen- 
sable in assigning {5riorities to goals 
and groups competing for limited 
resources, and in dealing with the 
constituencies which have a vested 



interest in these priorities. But how 
is connicl and competition to be 
resolved and by whom'? 

The univeniily does not lend it- 
self to pure democracy and only the 
president and trustees can truly ad- 
dress and meld the broad range of 
issues. 

These shared perspectives lie at 
the heart of our joint leadership. We 
can no longer rely upon a dominant 
board of trustees or a dominant 
president. We must tbrge a partner- 
ship wherein we lead together. 

What are some of the areas where 
our division of labor and comple- 
mentarities are most important? 

Let tne deal first with trustees. 
One of the most critical areas lies 
in their maintenance of the bridge 
between society and the campus. 
Trustees must lielpthe university re- 
sist improper external interference, 
while insuring that the institution 
rximains responsive to the appropri- 
ate needs of its subsidi^ers, whether 
they are direct audiences such as stu- 
dents, the public at large, or a more 
restricted private constituency. 

I have already referred to the 
trend whereby many trustees have 
shifted from a position of advocacy 
for their institutions to one of advo- 
cacy for their perceived constituents 
and the society. I would now like to 
suggest that both roles are necessary 
and legitimate, but that an over- 
emphasis on either will leave colleges 
and universities highly vulnerable. 
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Trustoos can ubiy scjvc as inter- 
protcrs of thoir institutions bocauso 
colleges and universities arc highly 
con)}>lox. livcji within the univvrsit>\ 
few faculty, staff, or students grasp 
the diversity of goals and efforts 
which characterize the range of in- 
struction, research, and public ser- 
vice. The wider public, which 
interacts much less intensively with 
educational institutions, can by it- 
self hardly be expected to compre- 
hend such diversity or to reah/.e its 
implications. The same is true lor 
legislators who seldom have time to 
immerse themselves directly in the 
myriad issues which daily shape 
higher education. 

Tru stees can fulfill admirably this 
interprc 've role, a role which com- 
plements "J e president as the insti- 
tutional spokesni.'in. As governing 
board members, trustees have a 
broad perspective available to few 
other individuals. Ideally, they are 
acquainted with particulars as well 
as generalities. In addition, their ex- 
ternal involvements and activities 
may provide channels and cojitacts 
in the private sector of the comnni- 
nity which can be of juajor benefit 
to their college or university. 

But tnistees cannot ignore other 
obligations to the society. If they 
become solely proponents of their 
institution right or wrong they 
will soon lose public credibility, per- 
suasiveness. and finally, usefulness 
to the iiistitution. Much more im- 
portantly, tliough, colleges and uni- 
versities should be held accountable 
by the constituencies which support 
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them. They receive subsidization, 
contributions, or payjnents on the 
assumption that certain benefits 
direct or indirect eventually ac- 
crue not only to students, but to the 
total cojistituencies from which 
funding derives. Those cojistitueji- 
ctes have a right to express them- 
selves regarding policies and pro- 
grams, and it is through the trustees 
that their voices are heard. 

Yet, no matter how strongly tnis- 
tees identity with their constituen- 
cies, they must take care not to 
become champions of any single 
faction to the exclusion of others. 
A state ujiiversity , for example, does 
not belong solely to the faculty, or 
to the administration, or to the stu- 
dents, or to one of its colleges. 
Neither does it belong solely to the 
Chamber of Commerce, to the state 
legislature, or to its board of trus- 
tees. On the contrary, educational 
institutions are the joint property of 
societ;/. Trustees, therefore, nuist be 
not partisan, but statesmen, govern- 
ing for tiic good of the eniire insti- 
tution and its entire constituency. 

What of the role of the president? 
A president is hired to lead an iJisti- 
tution. He is the spokesman with a 
vision for the future and the admin- 
istrative sr.ills to make the vision 
real. Without the confidence of the 
trustees, he will be able to do no 
more thaji numage. 

Unlike trustees, presidents must 
deal on a face-to-face basis witli 
nearly ail of the exigencies and 
emergcjicies that increasingly typify 
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the operations v( cdiUMtioiKil insti- 
tutions inid they do so 16 hours 
eaeh day. seven days a week. Crisis 
mana^etnent, a term never heard in 
P)65, has beeome eoinmonphiee in 
!S^73, Catclnvord or not, erisis nuub 
agcnient devours time and ejiergy 
that presidents might better spend 
in aeademie planning, fiseal strategy, 
and policy-lbrnudation the viti! 
leadership aetivities whieh only a 
president ean undertake and direet. 

Presidents, eonsequenlly. must 
adopt a bilateral up)>roaeh. Whether 
they like it or not, they will have to 
aequire the skills eei\tral to con 
frontation-damping. issue-arbilra- 
tion, and labor and hunum rela- 
tions. Inevitably, there will be 
occasions when presidents will be 
called upon personalty to employ 
such techniques. 

Whenever possible, however, pres- 
idejits should develop procedures 
/or delegating crisis management to 
subordinate staff and for reducing 
the current vogue offtake it to the 
top.'' An almost universal coilv 
plaint among my fellow presidents 
is aimed at the conunon practice of 
circumventing administrative chan- 
nels and taking any issue, probleiu 
or concern directly to the president. 
Sometimes the process even by- 
passes the president, going directly 
to the board or an individual trus- 
tee. Undoubtedly, this tactic is a 
partial consequence of the con- 
frontation tactics of the protest era; 
it partly stems, also, from the slow- 
ness of bureaucracies within the 
universities - a slowness often fos- 



tered by (he very expansion of t!ie 
participator)^ governance structure 
demanded by various constituencies. 
Regardless of the causes, the corro- 
sive impact of this tendency upon 
tlie governajice ajul administrative 
structure has been enormous. If the 
•president is the target, he must dele- 
gate to his immediate staff the 
functions of all the circumvented 
ofllces. If the tnustees ire the tar- 
get, they soon Ond it necessary 
to re-invcjit the president! 

The challenges facing higher edu- 
cation now and in the l\iture de- 
mand exhaustive analysis and plan- 
ning, efforts to which presidents 
must devote as much of their time 
as possible. 

In today's w6rld, their leadership 
is best described as the conjuncture 
of anticipation, planning, creativity 
and compromise. Institutional 
helnistneJi must be tlexible without 
further rehnquishing authority. Pres- 
idents must innovate, but not with- , 
out sober reflection and careful 
analysis. They must exercise tact, 
but not sacrifice action, 

(n support of this presidential 
leadership, however, trustees are 
obliged //o/ to govern but to provide 
for governance - that is, they must 
refrain from immersing themselves 
in daily administrative tasks. They 
appoint the president and other 
key officers to govern the univer- 
sity. They should not attempt to run 
the institution, but to assure that it 
is well nm. For their part, presi- 
dents must respect that the trustees 
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are tlie guardijns of the societal 
mission of the entire institution. 
Trustees specify overall purposes 
anti pohcies and tlie means to 
achieve them. They are responsible 
for the welfare of the whole college 
or university. 

Our Mutual Obligations 

How is our partnership to be 
strengthened? 

Presidents must help individual 
trustees identify their own strengths 
and competencies which may be of 
particular value to their institu- 
tions. The president can also inform 
the trustees about en\erging instt- 
hitional problems and needs, so that 
the trustees can apply their skills in 
areas of special importance and in- 
terpret issues to their constituen- 
cies. Is the trustee an expert in 
tlnance, in real estate, in law, in 
plant n^anagemcnt or administra- 
tion? The president should involve 
such a trustee in planning for those 
areas. Does the trustee have credi- 
bility with special constituencies - 
alumni, business, the church, la- 
bor? The president should encourage 
tlie trustee to assist the ujiiversity 
relations or tiind-raising statT with 
these groups. 

Trustees, on the other hand, must 
be willing to do more than sit in 
board rooms and vote on policy. 
Meeting attendance is a serious 
matter, but the trustees can exercise 
their leadership additionally as con- 
structive, contributing partners - 
participating in public relations, com- 
mittee v/ork» long-run institutional 



planning and development, and 
other areas where his or her ex- 
perience and insight \'\y prove 
valuable. The participation of trus- 
tees, however, must not replace or 
erode the responsibility of existing 
administrative units and olTicers. 
The distinction is at times subtle, 
but critically important. 

If presidents and trustees are to 
work in tandem, they must support 
each other inside and outside their 
institutions. I do not suggest that 
the trustees should rubberstamp 
whatever the president places before 
them, or vice versa. When adininis- 
trators and governing boards adhere 
to constructive objectives and es- 
chew personal animosities or antag- 
onisms, healthy debate results in 
stronger academic policies and edu- 
cational programs. Even so, after de- 
cisions have been made and policies 
adopted, presidents and trustees 
alike should bind themselves to- 
gether for implementatioji, all 
making a genuine effort to contri- 
bute to the success of the particular 
program, project, or policy. 

Finally, presidents and trustees 
have an obligation to keep one an- 
other informed about the special di- 
mensions, constraints, and impera- 
tives of their respective roles. A 
president's views and recommenda- 
tions are shaped by experiences and 
circumstances considerably different 
from those that shape the thinking 
of trustees. The reverse is equally 
true. Thus, for presidents and trus- 
tees to cooperate fully, they must 
understand the demands imposed 
upon each other by their respective 
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roles and enviroiiUKMiL Above alt, 
presidents and trustees alike must 
act in their rclationsliips with each 
other with integrity, mutual respect, 
good faith, and good will. Since 
we face the present crisis to- 
gether, we must work together 
toward resolution. 

Our Joint Responsibility 
to Society 

Presidents and trustees share a re- 
sponsibility to society as well as to 
their institutions ;)nd to each other. 
^'Accountability" " recently has be- 
come a very fashionable concept in 
higher education fashionable but 
imprecise. Accountability for what? 
By whom? To whom? What, for that 
matter, is accountability? 

Educational accountability pre- 
sents difficulties for at least two 
reasons. In tlie first place, measure- 
ment is a problem. What tangible in- 
dicators can a president or trustee 
cite to demonstrate leadership? Does 
an increase in student credit iiours 
rcllect educational innovation? Is a 
new building indicative of long-term 
growth? Is a particular research grant 
or scholarly award an index of ex- 
cellence and eflectiveness? Like 
most leaders, presidents and trustees 
leiirn to hve with ambiguous gauges 
of success. Their constituencies, on 
the other hand, find this ambiguity 
more difficult to accept. 

Secondly, accountability requires 
agreed-upon goals or objectives. Yet, 
what are the objectives of higher ed- 
ucation? How do they differ among 
institutions? Many constituencies 
could articulate no goals whatsoever. 



Mven if every constituency antlcl ex* 
plicate concrete and realizable goals, 
how could they reach consensus? 
Again. 1 must ask: to whom are 
presidents, tnistees. and their insti- 
tutions "accountable.'' and for 
what? 

Despite the difficulties posed by 
these questions. I believe that ac- 
covuitability is central to the rela- 
tionship between society and insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Colleges 
and universities, first, must study 
public expectations of higher educa- 
tion. Many constituencies, they will 
likely discover, expect the impos- 
sible. For example, the public 
currently blames educational insti- 
tutions for surpluses and high un- 
employment in many occupational 
fields " yet institutions neither force 
students in their career choices nor 
regulate the economic cycles which 
generate jobs. 

Next, presidents and trustees 
must encourage their institutions to 
engage the public in a dialogue on 
the real nature and purposes of 
higlter education. Public misconcep- 
tions whether they depict colleges 
and universities as social blights or 
as the road to Nirvana mu^l be re- 
placed by a more accurate and 
realistic image of higher education. 
'Vhe public must grasp the purposes, 
nature, and interdependence of re- 
search and public service with teach- 
ing, as well as the tangible and intan- 
gible benefits all three offer to 
students, to individuals and to the 
society. The public must also come 
to understand what education can 
do, and what it cannot. When this 
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occurs, U\o public may he iiblc lo 
agree more readily upon the educj- 
tiona! objectives for which iiistiru- 
tions and their presidents and trus- 
tees may he held *\iccountablo/* 

hi pursuing such -y goal, [presi- 
dents and trustees nuist take the 
lead in striking a balance between 
societal accountability and institu- 
tional iiuegrity.l The society, in a 
sense the patron of colleges and 
universities, has a right to define 
broad objectives. The institution, 
on the other hand, nmst reserw 
for itself the privilege of examining, 
modifying, or adding to those ob- 
jectives, partially determining its 
own goals and maintaining at least 
a degree of initepejidoicc, I sub- 
mit that the bond between society 
and itseducational institutions nuist 
be not parasitism, but symbiosis. 

Conclusions 

Through all I have said, an under- 
lying theme ha run. The theme is 
stewardship. In a pluralistic society 
or institution, only those presidents 
and trustees who accept responsi- 
bility lo all legitimate constituents 
will be able to provide? vital and ef- 
tective leadership. Thus, I have sug- 
gested that as educational leaders 
we must t\ilfill important obligations 
to out institutions, and lo each 
other, if we are to serve as useful 
stewards to society. 

In fniniling our mutual obligation 
to the wider society, both presidents 
and trustees nuist be able to set aside 
individual concerns and personal 
differences. We must e:chew per- 
sonal convenience and individual 



partisanship, substituting a dedica- 
tioii to long-term benefits. Above 
all, statesmanship must supersede 
sectarian interests, and the com- 
mon weal must outweigh factional 
advantage. 

Despite current public disenchant- 
ment, our colleges and universities 
continue to be critically important 
social institutions, Ke-cxamination 
need not prove negative or destruc- 
tive, but otfers many aveniies for 
ioi;g overdue reform, new directions, 
and the development of even 
stronger programs. 

The critical problems of so*:iety 
in which we can play an appropriate 
educational role continue to mount 
or worsen. The knowledge explo- 
sion, the urban crisis, the burgeoning 
awareness of human alienation and 
frustration, our unabated ethnic, 
racial, sexual and religious preju- 
dices, our persistent tendencies 
toward interpersoiuil, group and in- 
ternational violence, and the world- 
wide race between food, rei purees, 
and popuhition are merely a few 
of the items on the lengthening 
agenda. Our mulcrstanding of these 
problems is imperfect; our skilled 
manpower capable of working in 
these areas continues to be woefully 
deHcient. Our colleges and univer- 
sities t'ace a major challenge in meet- 
ing these needs through our teach- 
ing and research facilities. 

H. G. Wells once remarked that 
Twentieth Century society will be 
a race between education and chaos. 
I am confident that through our 
stewardship that race will be won 
by education. 
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